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ABSTRACT ' . . ^ 

Fpunded in 1967, Harlem Pr^p is an independent, 
n on- sectarian school, located in the Central Harlem section of New 
YorK Cixy. The school currertly has aji enrollment of more than dOO 
s^tudents who range in age from ^S to over 40, The student body 
primarily black, male, and from the lower socioeconimic groups. 
However, the stud'ent population also includes whites, women, and 
few higSer socioeconomic backgrounds. The background of the faculty ^ 
is' as varied as the students. These hererogeneous groups are molded 
inzo a cohosive society through the school's over riding -principle of 
diversity* in unity. While a traditional college preparatory^ program 
is followed, courses are also given that reflect the student's 
interests and backgrounds. The' particular>courses are deterrained 
jointly by the sti^dents^ faC:ulty, and administration. 'Harlem Prep has 
created an .educational milieu that enables 'students, whom* other 
schools had labeled "deprived, different, disadvantaged, and 
.disaffected" to achieve and develop. This exemplary program could be 
replicated elsewhere if administrators, teachers and able students 
create an atmosphere and expend an effort commensurate with that of 
Harlem Frep. (Author/JM) 
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In efforh of improv-ng \h2 q-jo'ify edOcaMon dnd of ju'^fifying | ^ \ 



expenditures for compensoto^ educotion and ichool desegregofion, we ore 
increasingly dopend'jnf upon ^he dafo o*^ eva'uaMve reseorcK. Yet the 
data from mony of these evoluotion efforts conducte|l over^he.post twelve 
yeors ore confused ond inconclusive. The findings from these studies 
are sometTmescontrodicfory. The interpretotions h'dve become \ »e subject 
of consideroble controversy, porticulorly os these findings ond Interp/etotiqns 
"appeor to controdict some of our cherished ossumptions concerning.educotion 
ond educability. The lock of,clority with respect to the meoriing of these 
data ond the value of such progroms is in port ottributoble to o voriety of 
problems in -the design ond conduct of evoluotive reseorch* Among these 
problems, increosing otfention is'bei^ng colled to the foot thot there ore 
sporse doto concerning the specific noture of progrom interventions. These 
Jen6o\ohe reported under lobels or brief descriptions which provide little 
informotion Velotive to the noture ond quolity of the treotments to v^ich the 
pupils studied ore exposed. In on effort ot goining o better understonding 
of the content on/ noture of some of these progroms, this project wos 
directed ot describing selected programs thought to be exempiory of quolity, 
progress, trends or problems in compensotory educotion ond school desegregoti( 
Ten compensotory educotion progroms ond two school desegregotion progroms 

selected for detailed description. / ^ 

< . < ■■' 

The principal procedures utili2e<] in this study included documentory 



onolysis/ direct observoMon of.progrom^ ond interv;ews-wH+rselected 
informonfs. The tosks to l?e occomplished included identincation -and ' 

selection of projects to be ^ti/died^ collection of oil ovoiloble doto on 

/ 

epcli project donsjJered, field study of promising condidate projects, 

preporotion of descriptive reports,' find selection end rej^orting. 
♦ 

Following \$ the description of one of these selected programs. 
For the complete report of this project see document numbei;tD 099 458 
* in-the ERIC system. 



Designed to 



^ provide an alternative ^college pre'parator^y education' l^r^ ttudetits 
for various re^tsons, have dropped out of traditional ^ 
•econdar/ schools - ' ' ^ 

provide opportunity c^f college attendance to able students who 
could otherwise not attend \ \ 

Through* ; * . • 



X 



(^n educational atmosphere that reflects the contributions ?f aL 
, heterogeneous but unified administration*, teaching faculty^ 
and student body ^ 
a sensitive, dynamic administration of headmastet, curriculum 

administrator, and college placement officer 
comfnitted, flexible, able teachers 
highly motivated, articulate, able students 

relevant, varied curriculum . . * . 



Harlem Prep has achieved 
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The college placement of ail students who h^ve successfully 

completed the course of study (approximately 500 students in 
' 189 college s.since 196^7) 
ihe retention in college of all but 17 of those placed 
(of this 17, 3 died, andt the others left because of milita-ry or 
family obligations/) \ ' * ' 



The spate of programs designed to enable disadvantaged urban youth ' 
to af+end post- secondary institutioi)s and the comcommitant effv^rts , - 
of colLsges and universities to recruit them havQ brought many new 

studenta into higher education. Yet these endeavors have been ^ 

' V ' ** ^ " ' * V 

aimed primarily at students who remained within traditionp.1 

•ctoola. Few programs have been directed tie the student of colle'g6 " 

PoteiAial who "dropped out. " The groAvth of 'the street academies 

■i ' _ _ j _ , 

and academies of transition," independent schools supported by , ; j;^ 

. ' ' r 

Contributions, Is a respons-e to the needs of this disadvantaged 

.'-■-» ^ 
population. One o5 the most successful of these schools is H'arlem Prep. 

• , • r , 

Foxinded in 1967, Harlem Pre'p. is an independent, non-sectajrian ^ 
school, locatedln the 'Central Harlem section of New York City. . ' 
This area, home of the largest black community in the United States, 
is blighted by extreme poverty, . substandard housing, high unemployment 
a high crime rate, ajnd rampant drug addiction. The school Currently 
Has 'an' enrollment of more -than 600 Btudents who range m age 
from 16 to oyer 40. The student body is primarily black, male, 
and from the lower socioeconomic groups. However, the studen$ 
popxilation also includes whites, women, and a few -higher socioeconomic 
backgrounds. The background of the fatuity is as varied as. the 
students' .. ^These heterogeneous groups who espouse different ^ 
religious and political philosophies as well are mplded into a cohesive 



^BQciety through the schools overriding principle, of diversity in 

* \ - * ' • 

linlty. Differences are tolerated and explored, and the determination 

\ to enable these stude.nts to furtR$ir their education predominates. 

While a traditional college preparatory program is followed,, courses 

*re also given that. reflect*the student's interests and backgrounds. 

The particular courses are 'determined jointly by the students, 

facility, and administration. Through the efforts of dedicated teacheri 

^*n<l administrjation, Harlem Prep has created an^ educational* mill 0*^1 » 

that enables students, v/hom other schools, Jiad labeled deprived, 

* ^ ^'different, '"'disadvantaged;' "and "disaffected, "to achieve i^d 

develop. At at time when the-^public questions the appropriateness 

* of Costly educational plants and tecjhnological systems, the success 

of this educational endeavor (located in a former supermarket) 

should give educators and educational planners pause. This 

exemplary {)rogram could be replicTated elsev/here if administrator:), 

' teathers and able students create an atmosphere and, expend an . 

effort -coiTunensurate with* that of Harlem Prep, 

WHERE WHEN WHY \ ' 

In 1967,. Harlem Prep operjed its doors (in New York Cit^^-'s 369th 
Aririory) to 49 students, -At the beginning, it recruited Its student 
population from street academies, and academies of transition. Today 
^ * it dr^ws on a^much wider population for its student body and has 
nioved to a former supermarket at 8th 'Avenue and 136th Street, 



WHAT 



The objects qf Harlem Prec are defined. in its charter: 

To cstablishi conduct, opetat^and maintain a non- sectarian 
jprivatc college preparatory school fpr boys and girls, , 

' . . . .•9» 

betwe^ the ages of 16 sand 21 who have dropped out: of 'school 
^ and who, in the opiniron of the administration of the school, 
can ^ motivated to^complete secondary e.d\icatio^ to provide 
"^uch \ 



•uch educatioh^'foT such boys Ind <girls, and. to develop 
liaison vath a number of colleges eager and willing to accept 
auch* graduates; . * 

The age of the candidates now ranges from l6 to over 40, and the 
charter, .granted provisionally for 3 years^ in 1967 by the New York 
State Department of Education, has been extended. 

WHO Students * , * ^ * - 

Students are not recruited at Harlem Prep. The rapid ancj steady 
Increase in its enrollment (now over 600) is due to the reputation ^ 
of the school. Principals and guidance^ copjiselors at other schools 

' frequently refer students. Students initiate contact with the school. 
The paretot and/or student calls or visits.' Then the ^student 

. receive 3 ^riformation on requirements and admissions procedures. . 
Students must fill a formal application within the specified time. / 
The students are 'notified by mail, when to report for the GatesyMacGihit 

^ ^ - 

Reading Test, - ' , a ' " , 



Those . ^(|^ pass the test are requested to return again for totals eling. 

At tfarf time, the s1:udent bringi an autobipgrapliy; which beeorftes'^^.rt of* 

ar pern?an?nt.rcc6]rd* "\ He is qpxmselled by -the Oellege I^^^cement , , 

Cptinselor and compj^etes a coll-ege placiement form^ ' During the 

\ / . / ' ; . ^ ^ \ r * 

•essisui, the goals and obj^tives' of both student and schobl are . 

■ 1, " ^ - - ' - . • 

0110188 ed. The prospective Student talks wit,h other faculty member's, 

'^•dnilniitrators, and students.. If he and they feel that he <!ould benefit' 

/ . * • ' I ' . ' 

from attendance at the Prep,^he is admitted. ' ^ * * 

Mojit students have dropped out of other secondary schools.' 

Some 'have attend€:^arochial.or other private schools. Others, like 

to liPN and a subway engineer, Ikive come from semi'-s^l<y[lled 

1 • ^ • * *' ^ ' 

and vocational occupations. Others had finished high school but were 

not prepared to enter c?^ollege. ' ^ • • ' t . 

, Th^j more than^^'SOO students ' who now contribute to the intellectual 

ferment at Harlexn Prep represent many differ e^t haticnal, cultural 

*nd reli^gious baTckgrdxmds. "the predominently black and male student • 

population include^s Afro -Americans from the north,, souths and ' • ' 

sn^d-west and A.friqans from east and west Africa^ the Ca.ribbean, 

Canada, and the West Indies.^ There ar,e Catholics, Protestants, Jew^, y 

Bl^ck Jews, Muslim.follQ.wers of Elijah Mohammed, Mtfsiim followers 

Of Malcolm X, Orthodox Muslims, Buddhists and adherents of €he . 

Ba^'i and Yoruba religions. Every major -philosophy. of civil . 

rights is represented — militant, middle class -conservative, natidnalist, 

* *■ 

ind integrationist. * * ' 

^ Former dope addicts, jail inmates, deliquents, and unwed mothers 

are students. Some students live with one^or both- parents, or 

' ' ^ " * ' • ' 

S^rdians who are unually relatives.' Approxim^ately 30 percent of the 



student .body is married, but approximately 40 perpfent are parents 

(aingle and. married)*' Of the twenty-five percent who are totally 

^ . . . \ ^ . " 

Jjndcpendent, ten percent ^are veterans. Some are employed' 
by the schop.lJas part time clerks, secretaties, switchboard operators, 
ja.nitd^'^and cafeteria helpers* While,the majority of students live 
in the five l^broughs that comprise Nev^Yark.City, still others, come 
|rom Nassau and Westqhes.ter counties. New' Jersey^ apd G^onriecticut* 
Yet despite this diversity, the, students shate several things in ' 
Common: first they are primarily>form the lower socio-economic * 
strata of society; secondly/ for-mpst of them, *Harlem Prep represents 
their last or only chance, to continue th^ir* eoticaticn^-Most important, . 

however, is their strong motivation and determinsLtion" to achiev^ 

^ * ^ , , \ , • - 

their goal attendance at college and- eventualjyv a professional career 

The' lives which have brought them to\this destination have ^ 
'taught them the elements of\sur,viVal„ but they are not bitter/ Their 
motto Mojo Logo", A^ritan words which translate tQ-" unity'' '* 
and " brotherhood, "dominates the\atmosphere« They speak With^ 
'pride of the diverse races, nationalities, religions aij,^ philosophies . ^ 
among ifhem. ' . ; " , 

l/^any aspire to become lawyers and doctors, 'although other 
.soci^ service professions-ahd the physical 'sciences aje also cited. 
They plan to return to their conimunities and help others to escape 
^om the'd§sperate surroxmdings vdth which th^y- are all too'familiar. 

/ ■ ■• . - •■ ■ ■ 



Who Teachers 



4 

The backgrounds and professional experience of the teacning staff 
1« as varied as that of the students. The teachers come frorifi parts 

'.of the United States/ Iran, Guatemala and Barbados, ^d have • 
taught. iQ many countrijfcs. They represent different races and 
religions^ -- Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, Muslim, Buddhist\and 
Qaha'i. In age, -they range from^ their early twenties through tl?.'sir ' 

^ fifties. '^Th^ir experience is vast^ 3ome having taught for^as long, 
*• 20 years. Only one is not certifiable by the State of Ne.w "Vvk."^ ' 

* Some^have only l^^chelors de|Tees; others have doctorates; still 
others 'h^ve two rA^sters degrees. • O/ie teacher in African history 
MS no. degree but has^ authored several books and been a guest Jlecttirer 
»t local colleges.' This fall» newly gradxiated teacherS^ \nembets of * 
Harlem Prep's. 1967 graduating class^ ^will return to teach at 
Harlem Prep. z"^. 

• There is no formal recruitment of teachers atTlarlen^ Prep. 

*. * , • '. * * ' 

Interest -in students is the maj^r criterion eitxploj^ed, in the choice of 
faculty from among the applicants who submit approximately' 700 ' 
•pplicaticns or resviiVxcja pbr year. ,A teaching. candidat<^ is interviewed 

\to determine his or her possible contribjition to the school. Those • 
*hat are seriously consid^ered then tieach for two we^ks with salary, 
pariiig this» period, the students and other, faculty ^become a<iq\iainted 

' with, the pwspeqtive teacher and his ability. •"Th€ administration, ^ 
3acultjr, and stjud^nts decii&e jointly on the final appointment. . 

teacher turnover is sl.ight. . Some Started with thfe school in 1966. 



Most f\ill-time teachers who leave desire to continue their 
education^ Volunteers from j^e Port Authority and iTxany corporations, 
indluding ATT' and IBM, return y^ar after year to tutor. and help 
With clerical work. * ' 

HOW ' . * 

The success of Harlem Prep in achieving the college placement 
of its students and in the provision of an atmosphere in which thi9 
cauvoctur is the result of two factors: a curriculum that fulfills 
the re(q[uirements for college admission and is mb^e refevknt to 
these attendants' world; and, more important, a teaching /learning 
environment based on mutual' respect and imder standing aniong 
ftdministratoxs» faculty, and students « ^ ^ , , 



CURRICULUM \ ' ^ 

r 

* . ' ' ; • ' • * ^ 

Although initially the curriculum >«rg.s determined by the'teachers 

and administration, today students assist in the planning and selection 

of the courses that they will follow. In view of the size of Harlem- 

Prep, the curriculum is extensive and diversified* Only mathematics 

V 

and English are required subji&ctsl The mathematics courses range 
from generaV mathematics to calculus and analytical trigonometry* 
American history, the history ar^d culture of China, and African 
history are offered in the social sciences* A new couse in philosophy^ 
bas evoked tremendous enthusiasm 'and will be botli continued and 
expanditd* A course Women in Literature is also giveh. 



Science courses are offered in chemistry, physics, and biolog^. 
Since much of the Prep's funding'' is from industry, opportunities 
for field trips abound. 

HOW'(cont'd) The Educational Milie u 

The atmosphere that pervades Harlem Prep is largely responsible 
for its success. This results from the close effective relatibnsliips 

o » * 

\ » « • 

that exicit between administrators, teachers, and pupils. 

The headmaster, Edward F. Carpenter, has established this 
atmosphere and chooses faculty who will contribute to it. His * 
capacity to share responsibility with capable individuals has promoted 
the attitude of mutual responsibility in goal achievements His 
Tjelief i^ htunan dignity and individual worth permitted reciprocal 
respect to flourish. Students an.d* teachers believe that he is just 
and impartial, and the students trust him. 

The curriculum administrator, Ann Carpenter, his wife, is 
responsible for the quality of the education within the educational setting 
She has^selected extremely able and committed faculty to execute 
the educational process. 

The.-college placement officer, .E. Solomon MacFarlane, 
xinderstands the problems of these students and selects those who 
Will be ^ble to achieve the goal of college entrance. He also 
XTiaLntains close contact with approximately 200 colleges and universities 
Assists students to obtain financial aid, .and keeps in touch with them 
after they go to college. • ^ 

The hiring of teachers by joint decision eliminates the adjustment 

'14 



problems that confront new teachers in other situations. . More 
important, Harlem Prep teachers are able teachers and extremely- 
knowledgeable about their subj-acts. They are flexible and aole to 
make decisions. They demand p/oficiency, and they teach the . 
student to relate the subject matter to his life in a way that is ^ 
relevant to him as an individual. / 

Yet teachers do encounter problems with students; sometimes 
there are conflicts in personality, and occasionally teachers are 
accused of vmfalrness." Teachers have the ability and strength 
to accept student challenges, open criticism and incisive questions, 
even wlien these are expressed in anger. They aLppear to view 
questions as involvement instead of disruptions. When there are 
Conflicts, these are discussed with an arbitrator and resolved to 
the satisfaction of both. 

The students possess the ability and motivation to go to college. 
At Harlem Prep they receive guidance anS assistance to get there. 
All students who receive a diploma from Harlem Prep enter college,, 
although all students who enter do not receive a diploma. The 
Selection process is not fail-safe and some students^ whom seem ready 
prove otherwise. The percentage who leave is small but doe^ 
exist. Some of the inherent factors" in school-leaving among the 
'^oor are operative at Harlem Prep. Inability of parents to provide 
financial support causes parental pressure to leave school. Moreover, 
the large number of parents among the student body and the 
students' own age contribute further to parental pressure to leave 
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school and earn a living. This is compoxinded by the dearth of 
part-time employment which would' permit continuation of sc hool and 
at the same time provide a means of support. Lack of babys: tier s 
is also instrumental. 

Still other students are npt^ committed or -emotionally ready. 
These students sometimes rehirn later to complete th^ requirements. 
Studeiits are given leaves of al^sence when they are unable *to continue 
in school. Emergency leaves are granted up to two weeks, with 
the consent of teachers and administration. The student is still 
responsible for his classwork. Longer leaves up to a year can be 
granted. ' , ' - 

The students take an 4:.ctive part in the affairs of Harlem Prep* 
. They have a student council and write their own constitution. A 
" student serves on the board of trustees, and a student representar.ive^ 
attends all facility meetings. The council hears all student grievances 
and recommences action to be taken. Students and teachers plan 
eourse'work together. Course evaluation by both students and* 
teachers is an integral part of curriculum evaluation and modification. 

One of the^major overriding concerns is lack of ftmding for the 
school. An active student committee engages in various ftmd --raising'' 
activities, such as dances, parties, and tournaments. Well-known 
personalities, such as Sammy Davis, Jr., and Ossie Davis, have \ 
also participated in fund-raising activities. Students in the audio- 
"Tisual depar.tment make vid-eo tapes fpr television advertisement and 
^und-raising. Students maintain a speakers' bureau and administer 
a student v/elfare accovmt, , • 
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HOW Cost ^ - . , 

Harlem Prep requires an annual expenditure of approximaroly 
$450, 000 - $500,000j)er year in order to operate* At present, the 
need to find additional funding, absorbs much of the headmaste'jr's 
time and energies and is an omnipresent source of concern^ The 
Prep it- currently supported by corporations including Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, IBM,-- Chase Manhattan Bank and Union Carbide, and 
by foundations including Ford and Carnegie* However it is unlikely 
that .ther>e grantors will fund the program indefinitely* Smaller 
grantors, .^affected by a tight economy, have been restricted© While 
there is an Upward Bound program, not all of the students are 
eligible for the .pxogjram, 'Attempts to institute an annual tuition 
of $200.00 were unsuccessful and the practice has been discontinued. 
The absence of permanent funding for the program is its major ^ 
problem and would undoubtedly hinder any similar program 
Contemplated elsewhere, 

WHAT Evaluation ' . 

The program has achieved its goal to achieve college placement 
for its students. Students who complete the requirements are 
accepted by one or more colleges and receive a. diploma. .In the Spring 
of 1972, 140 students graduated and are now in colleges and universities 
throughout the Umted States. Four hundred-ninty-six students have 
been placed in colleges and universities since the schooPs founding 

.17 
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i» 1967. . . ' . 

« 

I The school does not end its contact with the student when he 
enters college; The school contacts college counselors and assists 
the students to obtain financial Students may return to Horlem 

Prep fpr psychological, emotional or academic assistance \mtiT 
they have made a satisfactory adjustment at college. The placement 
Counselor maintains contact with the ^colleges to inquire about 
altimni- progress. Only 17 who have gone on to college have left; 
of this total, 3 died, armed service obligations, economic pressure, 
and family responsit)ilities were other reasons. 



EFf^ECTIVENESS 



\ 

s " 

\ 

\ 
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The project is basically an educational rehabilitation effort 
directed at providing an alternative route for yotm^sters who show 
some evidence of having potential for gaining^college admission. 
If one can identi:Cy young adults who are appropriately motivated, 
ttv.se young people can be made acceptable for admission to higher^ 
education through the use of fairly traditional curriculum content, 
presenteti in a cdntext which enhances its perceived relevance, and 
■administered by a committed staff. Among its tmique features is 
the school's assumption of responsibility for the development of its shidci.ts 
antil they are admitted to a post-secondary instifcution. Students 
almply do not .graduate fm^^ Harlem Prep until they have gained 
admission to a college or equivalent. 

There are few experiments in secondary education which are 
perceived to be more succe^s^ul in serving minority group and 

18 • ' ■ 
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disadvantaged late adolescent and young adult populations than is 
Harlem Prep* Student and teacher morale is high* All students^ 
who complete the program at Fii.rlem Prep are admitted to college. 
Of the initial thirty-five graduate* s of the schodl, two have returned 
to the institution as teachers. Street academies modeled after 
Harlem Prep are being developed in a number of urban areas 
around the country. \ 

There are some problems, however, which bear Closer study. 
One could argue that it is no substantial achievement to secure 
college admission for those studnet? identified as most likely to 
succeed* It may be that the critical determining variable is the 
motivation to attend college on the part of the students, rather than 
the program of the institution. However, fbr a popxilation for which 
college attendance is the exception rather than the rule, simple 
desire to go to college does not seem to be a sufficient condition to 
insure college admission^ Consequently, /an agency which seeks 
to secure college admission for such a motivated poptilation mu^st. „ 
be viewed as socially useful even. if none of its operations are 
tmique. Beyond the question o£ social utility, however, is the , 
nature of the processes by which" such an institution achieves 100% 
placement for its graduates. In the review of this program it" 
becomes evident that the selection process assumes gireat importance 
Although the process is more subjective than objective and has not 
bee^ subjected to definitive analysis and evaluation, it does appear 
that tie school has identifi-ed several criteria which may be^ - 
appUcabFe to other efforts at more relevant selective admission. 
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The criteria utilizevd in teacher 



selection have proven highly 



successful. The majoi^ elements of tha^t process seem to be: 

!• Flexibility in adapting teaching methods and subject matter, 

A teacher will teach algebri,. trigonometry, geometry in 

the same class, : 
?j Teacher ability and strength of personality resulting in ^ 

acceptance "of strong student challenge, open criticism and 



incisive questions, ^ 
3» Teacher ability td react in 
on topic, make subjects re 
letting students speak their 



such a way as to keep the lessoii 
ate to the students, while 
minds. 



It cannot be said that the curriculum categories of Harlem Prep 
are unique. However, within fairjLy tra,ditional categories, it 
does appear that a wide variety off materials and problems are 
utilized ?.s the vehicles through wiiich content and process mastery 
are achieved. For example, students taking science l^ourses make „ 
^ield trips to industrial laboratories where they are able^to see * 



the application of scientific principles and methodology. However, 
the absence of any high degree of systematization in curriculum 
development 'and the almost ad hoc nature of the process makes it 
difficult if nqt impossible to identify generalizable features. The 
Contribution of the curriculum to the success of the students, is ' ' " 
pfobably'a function of the almost fortuitous, yet positive, relationship 
between ihe special needs and interests of students and the interests 
and talents of teachers. Considerable effort seems to be directed 
at selecting staff members who can achieve congruence with Harlem 
Prep students and at ensuring that coijgruence is^ achieved and 
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maintained in their Nvork* Such relationships are an important part / 

* • *' • • « 

oi the program at this instituti(>n, b.ut, since it is more intuitively 

T^asod and personalistic in its expression,* it is^ di£ficult to ex:port 

and apply this feature to other proj^rams, ^ 

The school gives considerable emphasifs to the fact that it 

operates in an atmosphere of warmtJh and openness which provides 

freedom for teacliers and students to express the full extent of their 

Intellectual capacity, ^vhil'e, at the same time^ cpntributing to the ^ 

enrichment of self-concept on the part of the students. This is a 

position that finds wide support in the current approaches to 

♦ 

education, and^ although many'people associate enhanced pupil 
achievement with such circumstances of learning, there is, as yet, 
little definitive evidence to support tliese assumptions. One still 
may quest]^n„,tlic^adcquaey and rigor" oTscholar ship developed under 
such circiimstances ..nd ,the transferability of skills and competencies 
acquir-ed in such settings to other types of lea ning ^environments 
whiqh are nqt so organized. In addition, there are real problems 
With respect to the generalizability of such organization of learning 
e:5$p^eriences, Ar^lopen, unstructured learning situation may be 
Contributing to student progress at Harlem Prep primarily because 
the students y/ho come and stay bring high levels of motivation and 
relatively high levels o£ ability. The suitability of such an environment 
for less able and less motivated students and for students more in 
^eed of direction and structure is questionable. Yet most observers 

. / • - 

and alL^rticipants report that Harlem Prep worksj students seek 
out the insHtution; they learn what they need and want there; they 

get admitted to college; and the institution provides an educational 

^ / 



opportunity not available to this popxilation from other sburces. " We 
arc forced to conclude that if one is looking for an alternative to 
the traditional hgih school, for either a population such as. thai at 
Harlem Prep or a different population with similar abilities aiid needs 
the model which is emerging here merits serious consideration. 
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